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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The content of American history. — The teaching of American history has 
hitherto been somewhat provincial both in our public schools and in our 
institutions of higher learning. Courses given under the title of American 
history have been confined almost exclusively to the colonial history of the 
thirteen colonies and the history of the United States. One who pauses to 
think will at once realize that this is not American history, but only a portion 
of it; that such a view is provincial; and that, in view of the growing impor- 
tance of the other states on the American continents, it may become vicious. 
Why should students in the United States be left in ignorance regarding the 
Canadians and the Hispanic Americans and taught, by implication at least, 
that the people of the United States are the only Americans in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

The presumptuousness in this mode of procedure may be avoided by 
precision in terminology, by calling what is being taught now simply what it 
is, United States history. Those who are jealous of the time allotted to the 
study of the history of our own nation may choose to adopt this plan; but 
those who for the past decade or so have devoted themselves to a considera- 
tion of American history in its broader aspects are in favor of retaining the 
old terminology and making the content of the courses offered under the title 
American history fulfil all the implications of that title. The authors of a 
recent volume 1 may be numbered among this group. 

The authors have not undertaken in their present text, however, to 
present a complete survey of the history of America. Having concluded, 
probably, that it would be too much to expect the educators in general and 
the historians in particular to accept the whole of their viewpoint immediately, 
they have attempted only "to bring into one account the story of European 
expansion in North America down to 1783." They have treated this portion 
of American history in a very comprehensive and accurate manner. In fact, 
comprehensiveness is the keynote of the work. This phase of the matter can 
possibly best be described in the words of the authors themselves: 

The activities of the Dutch and the Swedes on the Atlantic mainland are given 
a large setting in both Europe and the New World. The account of French expan- 

1 Herbert Eugene Bolton and Thomas Maitland Marshall, The Coloni- 
zation of North America, 1492-1783. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp.xvi+609 
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sion in North America has been extended beyond the conventional presentation to 
embrace the West Indies, the founding of Louisiana, and the advance of the French 
pioneers across the Mississippi and up its tributaries, and up the Saskatchewan to 
the Rocky Mountains. The story of English expansion embraces not only the 
thirteen colonies which revolted, but also the Bermudas, the West Indies, Hudson 
Bay, Canada, and the Floridas. The treatment of the new British possessions 
between 1 763 and 1 783 aims to present in one view the story of the expansion of the 
whole English frontier, from Florida to Hudson Bay. 

The Spanish colonies of North America, in particular, have been accorded a 
more adequate treatment than is usual in textbooks. To writers of United States 
history the Spaniards have appeared to be mere explorers. Students of American 
history in a larger sense, however, know that Spain transplanted Spanish civilization 
and founded vast and populous colonies, represented today by some twenty republics 
and many millions of people. The notion, so widely current, in this country, that 
Spain "failed" as a colonizer, arises from a faulty method. In treating Spain's 
part in the New World it has been customary, after recounting the discovery of 
America, to proceed at once to territory now within the United States — Florida, New 
Mexico, Texas — forgetting that these regions were to Spain only northern outposts, 
and omitting the wonderful story of Spanish achievement farther south [pp. v-vi]. 

The book is distinctly a college text, but the style is simple, direct, and 
clear, and the subject-matter is illustrated by some fifty maps, so that it will 
be found very useful to high-school students for supplementary reading, 
while to high-school teachers it should have added value. To all teachers of 
American history, whether in the public schools or in the colleges and univer- 
sities, it will bring a viewpoint which is new and stimulating, a viewpoint 
which they cannot afford longer to neglect if they are to keep abreast of the 

times. 

J. Fred Rtppy 
University of Chicago 

A working view of supervised study. — The key to current improvements in 
the technique of instruction is to be found primarily in the widespread reaction 
against the time-wasting, interest-killing practices of the older lesson-hearing 
type of recitation. This reaction is felt most clearly in the greatly increased 
emphasis upon those newer forms of classroom exercise, the socialized recita- 
tion and the supervised-study period. The importance of these latter is no 
longer questioned, but it must be admitted that the actual details of their 
proper application to classroom procedure in the several branches are as yet 
in large measure unformulated. Certainly there are not lacking in our schools 
instructors who, with the best of intentions yet lacking opportunities for the 
requisite special courses or for the observation of expert practice in this direc- 
tion, have only the vaguest of notions as to how these principles may be 
profitably adapted to the conduct of their own particular classes. The 
responsibility for this condition must unquestionably rest in part upon those 
writers on supervision and special method whose books contain a maximum of 
theoretical precept with a minimum of concrete example. 



